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COVER: A young woman in a nontraditional job 
typifies one of the goals of the new community 
work-education councils discussed by Willard 
Wirtz in a Q&A interview beginning on page 2. 
Photo by Gill Kenny from Black Star. 


To Our Readers 





In conformance with a reduction in expenditures ordered by the 
Office of Management and Budget, the Employment and Training 
Administration of the Department of Labor is discontinuing the 
publication of WORKLIFE magazine with this issue. 

Subscribers are due adjustments on remittances and will receive 
refunds—or credits to Government Printing Office accounts—from 
the Superintendent of Documents. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Office of the Assistant Public Printer, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

WORKLIFE was the successor to MANPOWER magazine, 
first published ten years and one month ago with an introductory 
message from Willard Wirtz, who was Secretary of Labor at that 
time. Wirtz expressed the hope that the magazine would advance 
the national efforts to equip every American for meaningful 
employment in a growing economy. Through the years between 
January 1969 and February 1979—many of them crucial years— 
first MANPOWER and then WORKLIFE did advance the 
Nation’s efforts to aid the unemployed and mirrored the massive 
efforts made mainly through the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) to put Americans to work. 

It is nothing more than coincidence that Willard Wirtz, now 
chairman of the board of the National Manpower Institute, has a 
message in this final issue. A question-and-answer interview with 
the former Secretary of Labor—Candid Answers About 
Joblessness—begins on page 2. In part, Wirtz emphasizes the 
**development of individual abilities’ in all workers, a theme 
which is reflected in both our front cover picture and a special 
section on older workers starting on page 7. The special section 
promotes National Employ the Older Worker Week, March 11-17. 




















Some magazines, like great institutions, come and peak and 
remain on the scene. Others, too, come and peak, but succumb to 
budget stringencies. WORK LIFE joins the latter, but not without 
first thanking you—and our contributors—for stout support. 


Walter Wood 
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Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor 
during the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations, is a widely respected 
authority on development of human 
resources. Currently, he serves as 
chairman of the board of the National 
Manpower Institute, a Washington- 
based, nonprofit organization estab- 
lished in 1971 by a group of business- 
people, educators, labor leaders, and 
government officials to explore ways 
of solving the Nation’s human re- 
sources development problems. Wirtz 
is a prime mover in developing meth- 
ods to help solve the Nation’s youth 
unemployment problem. Dedicated to 
the concept that both education and 
work should be lifetime pursuits, the 
Institute supports projects concerned 
with the transition from school to 
work, adult education, women and 
work, and the special education and 
work problems of older people. In 
1975, Wirtz and the Institute published 
The Boundless Resource: A Prospec- 
tus for an Education/Work Policy, 
which outlined a plan for community 
work-education councils like those 
now operating in 33 localities. 

In the question-answer interview 
that follows, Wirtz discusses several 
employment problems facing the Na- 


tion today. | 
&) Youth unemployment clearly is 
one of the Nation’s most seri- 
ous problems. Joblessness among teen- 
agers persistently remains around 16 to 
18 percent, while for minority youth 
the rate is close to 40 percent. You 
have stated that this chronic unemploy- 
ment among young people is caused not 
so much by economic cycles as by 
forces that have been coming together 
for some time. What are these forces? 


The development of technol- 
ogy coupled with the increased 


Phyllis Lehmannisa freelance writer based in 
Washington, D.C. 


entry of certain groups into the labor 
force have created new competition for 
young people. Machines already have 
a high school education, and a lot of 
them now are going through college. 
At the same time, a larger number of 
women are entering the work force— 
they now hold 40 percent of the jobs 
and are entitled by law to about 50 
percent. Employers also are under sta- 
tutory mandate to hire more minority 
workers. And the mandatory retire- 
ment age has been extended from 65 
to 70. As a consequence, there has 
been a tightening up of opportunities. 


Why are young people bearing 

the brunt of these develop- 
ments more than, say, women? 
A For one thing, they don’t have 

a law to protect their rights— 
and I’m not recommending that they 
should have. But there are laws requir- 
ing affirmative action programs with 
respect to employment of women and 
minorities. An additional part of it is 
that young people, in many cases, 


simply have less training than the com- 
petition. So, they are hardest hit, as 


the figures clearly show. 
~] Three years ago you predicted 
a ‘“‘credibility showdown’”’ be- 
tween the generations brought on by 
the frustration of young people who 
have followed the advice of the govern- 
ment and their parents to get further 
education only to find that the jobs 
aren’t there when they finish school. 
Are we still headed for such a show- 
down? 


Yes, we are. But it is not a 
showdown that will have a 
sharp point in time, as we had with 
reactions to the Vietnam war. It will 
involve the building up of resentment— 
there already is resentment—and some 


wondering on the part of young people 
about whether the situation is their 
fault. Many will settle for jobs other 
than those for which they prepared, 
especially if they have a college edu- 
cation. Some will decide that it’s fruit- 
less to go on to college. We may now 
be very close to a peak point in this 
**showdown”’ because there will be a 
lessening of pressures in youth em- 
ployment as the so-called baby boom 
moves on through the education-to- 


work phase. 
& In The Boundless Resource, 
you proposed a national plan 
for community work-education councils 
to help bridge the gap between the 
world of education and the world of 
work. Are such councils functioning 
now? 


Yes. Such councils are operat- 

ing in 33 areas, ranging from 
the largest cities to rural counties. With 
funding from the Department of Labor, 
the National Manpower Institute has 
helped 20 communities and the State 
of California develop local councils. 
The remaining councils, also funded by 
the Department of Labor, are operat- 
ing under the auspices of the American 
Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges and the National Alliance of 
Business. Although these councils 
have many different names, they all 
involve collaborative efforts among 
schools, employers, labor unions, and 
community organizations. We are find- 
ing that a great many other communi- 
ties—perhaps 400 to 500 around the 
country—are making deliberate efforts 
to bring these various institutions to- 


gether. 

fy In proposing these councils, 
you suggested some possible 

functions for them, such as supple- 

menting high school career guidance 

efforts and developing inventories of 
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job and training opportunities. To what 
extent are the councils involved in such 
activities? 


To a very considerable extent. 

Many have concentrated on 
counseling and guidance and on job 
placement. A rural community council 
in Michigan has enlisted some 700 
volunteers to help students with career 
counseling. They serve as classroom 
speakers, conduct mock job inter- 
views, and act as hosts during visits to 
business sites. Another council in the 
Midwest organizes career seminars 
that were attended by more than 4,200 
high school students last year. In the 
Buffalo, N. Y., area, vocational stu- 
dents learn about the world of work by 
spending a week ‘‘shadowing”’ a prac- 
titioner in a particular career as he 
goes about his daily activities. On the 
West Coast, one council operates a 
computerized job placement service 
that provides employers with a one- 
stop listing of prospective student em- 
ployees. These are just a few exam- 
ples. The councils have gone so far 
beyond the suggestions we made that 
it would be a mistake to imply that we 
worked out an agenda for them. 
& How are these work-education 

councils different from other 
federally supported youth employment 
or training programs? 


We know that many communi- 

ties are tired of being asked 
only to administer Federal programs, 
sO we insisted simply that the collabo- 
rative process be set up. Beyond that, 
the specifics of the program are left to 
the local communities. Each council 
receives $35,000 to $40,000 to cover 
the cost of a full-time executive officer 
and a secretary. That’s as far as the 
Federal financing goes. The rest of the 
expenses are covered by local or pri- 
vate contributions. Most of the coun- 
cils now are in their second year of 
operation, and Federal funding will 
continue for another year or so—no 
longer. The goal was to get these 
started, and the general feeling is that 
if they aren't flying under their own 
power within 2 or 3 years, they proba- 
bly shouldn’t continue. 
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Are there any particularly in- 
novative approaches being used 
by these councils—or any conclusions 
that can be drawn from their experi- 


ences so far? 

A The principal conclusion, I 
think, is that this collaborative 

process works. There had been fears, 

for example, that schools would resent 

‘‘interference’’ from outside volunteers 


in their counseling and guidance func- 
tions. It hasn’t worked out that way at 
all. The schools are anxious to get this 
kind of help from the rest of the 
community, and it’s pretty clear that 
there is a potentially very effective 
alliance there. 

As for innovative approaches, in 
some communities, council members 
are actually sitting down at regular 
intervals with lists of young people, by 
name and address, who they know; have 
problems. Then they go around the 
table and decide who among the com- 
munity representatives ought to do 
something about each situation. They 
are starting with the individual instead 
of with the program. 

Councils also are working out ar- 
rangements for young people to ‘“‘stop 
out’’ of school for awhile and then get 
back in later. We all recognize in 
principle that stopping out can be good 
for a lot of kids—aunless it’s our son or 
daughter, and then we worry. But the 
councils keep in touch with a young- 


ster who has been out of school for a 
year or two and make the necessary 
arrangements for him or her to return 
when ready. 

Another thing many of these coun- 
cils are working on that I'd call inno- 
vative is trying to combat this non- 
sense about dead-end jobs. There are a 
lot of jobs available in the private 
service sector—in the fast food indus- 
try or yard keeping, for example. Some 
of this work has great value, but we’ve 
built up a resistance to it. There’s no 
point in kidding ourselves—there are a 
lot more kids in this country looking 
for jobs than are looking for work. I 
think in the long run one of the most 
effective things these councils can do 
is erase some of these negative atti- 
tudes about work and about certain 


kinds of jobs. 
& How do we get rid of these 
attitudes? Simply by making 
the jobs available and letting young 
people get the experience of working? 
A That’s part of it. But here 
again, parental attitudes are in- 
volved. We have a feeling that if our 
son or daughter is working at the fast 
food place, it reflects badly on him or 
her and on us. That’s ridiculous. So 
there’s a job to do just in developing 
community consciousness. There is 
also a problem in lining up these jobs. 
Youth employment programs have 
centered mostly on developing work 
opportunities in large manufacturing 
concerns. In the private service sector, 
jobs are scattered among a number of 
small establishments, and there are 
many individual placements. The 
work-education councils are taking on 


these administrative tasks. 
ey In stressing the need for all 
young people to get work ex- 
perience while still in school or during 
a break in their education, you have 
mentioned community service as one 
option. What form would this take? 
Wouldn’t unpaid work be unrealistic 
since most kids take jobs because they 
need the money? 
A At the National Manpower In- 
stitute, we have been talking 





increasingly about the necessity for a 
transitional experience that would 
combine education and training, serv- 
ice, and work. Polls show that many 
young people would welcome the op- 
portunity for public service of one kind 
or another. It’s the pattern of the 
Peace Corps, but we would like to see 
it adapted to the community level. One 
can conceive of many situations where 
a young person might be fed up with 
an undiluted diet of education but 
would be interested in going on with 
some education or specialized training, 
combined with some work and some 
community service. I mean actually 
dividing up the week. They would be 
paid for the work. They would not be 
paid for the rest. Indeed, we are seeing 
a good many communities pressing 


toward this kind of division. 

ty You have said that the problem 
of youth unemployment could 

be largely solved if organized labor 

were fully committed to solving it. 

What could the unions be doing that 


they are not doing now? 
A They could be supporting these 
combined programs of educa- 

tion, training, service, and work. Or- 
ganized labor has not been particularly 
active in this area because it has inter- 
preted many youth employment pro- 
grams as efforts to take jobs from older 
people and give them to younger peo- 
ple and as steps toward a youth ex- 
emption from the minimum wage law. 
In my judgment, these are both proper 
concerns. But if it were made clear 
that youth are not to be competing 
with older workers and that we’re not 
talking about any exceptions to the 
minimum wage, I think labor would be 
very active in its support. 

You ask what forms this might take. 
It would include both support for Fed- 
eral legislative efforts and active partic- 
ipation in local programs. In James- 
town, N. Y., for example, unions and 
employers turned the economy of that 
area around 5 or 6 years ago by 
working together on problems of col- 
lective bargaining and productivity. 
Now they have extended their efforts 
to a work-education program for young 
people. 


When we talk about community ap- 
prenticeship for young people, we’re 
talking the language developed by the 
labor movement. Labor could help 
immensely in bringing this about 
through their influence in the commu- 
nity and by lining up the kinds of 
things kids could be doing without 
worsening the adult employment prob- 
lem. In counseling and guidance, the 
unions could provide people who, in 


terms of good down-to-earth common 
sense, could tell kids quite a lot about 
what it’s like ‘“‘out there’’ and what 
they should be doing to prepare for it. 
S At various times you have 

called public employment pro- 
grams a ‘“‘cop-out’’ and ‘‘lamentably 


shortsighted’’ way of dealing with un- 
employment. What role do you see for 


these programs? 
A If the question is whether I 
would right now support the 
CETA program or the Humphrey- 
Hawkins full employment bill, the ar- 
swer is yes. But while I support public 
employment programs as necessary in- 
terim measures, I think they are the 
wrong final answers. We simply cannot 
buy ourselves out of the unemploy- 
ment bind, as the continuing youth 
problem well illustrates. 
a For the past several years you 
have been advocating a ‘‘new 


economics’’—‘‘an economics as if peo- 
ple mattered.’’ What are the key ele- 
ments of such a new economics, and do 
you realistically see the Nation adopting 


such a policy? 
A The new economics means 
shifting from the materialistic 
consumer-demand situation we have 
now to an emphasis on things associ- 
ated with an improved quality of life. 
When it comes—not if, but when—it 
will come slowly, because it involves a 
good deal of planning and some tough 
political decisions. It involves looking 
at each industry to determine the ex- 
tent to which that industry calls on 
natural resources, which are in dimin- 
ishing supply, compared with human 
resources, which are in full supply. 
Under the new economics, the Con- 
corde is an obscenity. It requires all 
kinds of natural resources, but a lim- 
ited number of employees, to build. 
Then when it is in operation, we put 
up with sound pollution and the most 
extraordinary consumption of energy 
just to get a few people to London or 
Paris a little faster. The automobile 
presents many of the same kinds of 
problems. In terms of putting people 
first, it makes all kinds of sense to 
develop more mass transit systems 
instead of crowding the highways with 
cars with just one occupant. But it will 
be very hard politically, and we will 
move toward it very slowly. 

The new economics involves an- 
other tough element. We will probably 
have to start including in our measure 
of economic growth a lot of things we 
leave out now, including some things 
we call volunteer service. Some recent 
studies showed that, although we have 
serious unemployment, we also have 
shortages into the millions of people in 
various service activities, such as child 
care. I expect the new economics 
would say, in so many words, that one 
of the great needs in the country today 
is more child care services and we're 
going to start emphasizing child care 
programs. 

A new economics also means to me 
one in which there would be a deliber- 
ate effort to identify those things that 
older people, as well as young people, 
can do particularly well and start put- 
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ting a value on them. It may not be 
just a dollar value, which is the kind 
we've always placed on work, but a 
larger recognition of the importance of 
some kinds of work. If we were to 
make available a year of free education 
between the ages of 60 and 65 to 
prepare older people for these things 
they can do well, it would be a signifi- 
cant step in the right direction. 
& You have indicated that an- 
other element of the new eco- 
nomics would be elimination of the 
‘*time traps’’ by which we categorize 
people. Could you explain that? 
A People are trapped by the idea 
that youth is for education, 
adulthood is for work, and older age is 
for retirement. If 12 years’ free educa- 
tion is a sensible part of the social 
compact we make with each other, 
there is no rational reason for requiring 
that these years all be taken in one 
uninterrupted sitting between the ages 
of 6 and 18. We should consider the 
probable gains in straight cost-effec- 
tiveness terms of letting the millions of 
adults in this country with less than a 
high school education go back and pick 
up what they missed. Or why not 
another year of free education between 
ages 60 and 65? 

There should probably be a year’s 
deferred education opportunity for 
every member of the work force. In 
France, West Germany, and through- 
out most of western Europe, each 
individual can take a 2-year leave of 
absence during his or her working life 
to go back for retraining. Those on 
leave are paid 75 to 80 percent of their 
regular earnings out of the national 
unemployment insurance fund. This 
seems to me a very sensible use of 
unemployment funds, and I would as- 
sume that the economy grows by X 
amount as a consequence of that 2- 
year leave of absence provision. Life- 
long learning opportunities—breaking 
up the time traps—represents not only 
a socially desirable end but probably 
an economically viable one as well. 
>] You advocate what you call a 

**G.I. bill for motherhood.”’ Is 
that part of life-long learning as well? 
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Sure. There’s at leasi as good 

a case to be made for an edu- 
cational benefits program after mater- 
nity service as after military service. I 
believe it would be a sound economic 
investment to provide free training op- 
portunities for women who want to 
shift from career motherhood to career 
something else, even while they are 
fulfilling maternity responsibilities of 
one sort or another. 


In this connection, I suspect that the 
new economics will have a much larger 
place in it for part-time work. In one 
sense, part-time work represents a 
sharing of the job opportunities. In 
another, it provides a chance for 
women to combine child-rearing with 
other kinds of work and would open 
up the possibility for men to do the 
same thing. In practical terms, a differ- 
ent scheduling of work that allows for 
more part-time jobs is a realistic first 
step toward the new economics. It 
puts the individual’s interests first and 
produces a result that is economically, 


as well as socially, sound. 
e You have noted that the Nation 
keeps the unemployment rate 
down to the point it is only by postpon- 
ing the entry of young people into the 
labor force while putting older people 
out to pasture earlier and earlier. 
Would the economy, then, be able to 
absorb large numbers of youth, 


women, older people, and others who 
might take advantage of free education 
at various stages of life? 


There simply is not going to be 

employment in the traditional 
sense for all the young people or for 
all the older people who might want to 
work. We have to make up our minds 
whether the answer lies in their just 
doing nothing or in our developing 
some uses for their energies and abili- 
ties. I'm not talking about the Nation 
making the same mistake New York 
City did of putting more and more 
people on some kind of support basis. 
It’s critically important that the new 
economics be self-supporting, but we 
have to recognize that that can come 
through services as well as through 
production. Up to 1959, more than half 
of the people in this country worked in 
production. Today, two-thirds work in 
service activities and fewer than one- 
third in manufacturing. And we’re get- 
ting along all right. So there is an 
economic viability in services—we 
know that. Now we must start includ- 
ing in paid employment some things 
we've traditionally considered not 
worthwhile. What kind of Gross Na- 
tional Product is it that simply ignores 
all the volunteer activities and all the 
services in the home? 


What are the major obstacles 

to providing life-long learning 
opportunities in this country? 
A The major obstacles are the 

barnacles of habit. We are so 
used to thinking in terms of separating 
education and work that it’s very hard 
to get out of that pattern. The young 
person who wants to stop out for 
awhile encounters a parental attitude 
of ‘‘Oh, don’t do that!’’ Many employ- 
ers have strongly negative attitudes 
toward part-time work, even though 
some companies now are hiring noth- 
ing but part-timers and finding that 
productivity is higher, absenteeism 
lower, and turnover less. We simply 
have to get out of the habit in this 
country of thinking that youth is only 
for education, adulthood only for 


work, and old age only for the denial 
of both. @ 
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‘‘T might wear out, but I won't rust out,” 
declares 80-year-old O. C. Newton of Midville, 
Ga. 

A native of Statesboro, Ga., Newton had 
worked for the Georgia Highway Department, 
been a deputy warden at the Burke County 
prison, and managed a retail store in Midville. 
And he wanted to continue working. 

Insisting that ‘I don’t want the Government 
to take care of me,’ Newton let it be known 
that he was not ready for retirement. Through 
the auspices of the Referral/Employment Net- 
work for Elderly Workers (RENEW), Newton 
found a supervisory position with the Midville 
sanitation service. He likes the work ‘‘just 
fine,’ and adds that under his watchful eye, 
his eight-man crew is doing a good job. 

RENEW, a program made to order for older 
workers like Newton, recruits and trains people 
over 55 in senior citizens employment counsel- 
ing. In turn, these counselors—called Older 
Worker Specialists (OWS’s)—help their peers 
find jobs. Currently operating in Georgia, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, and Illinois, the program is 
funded by the Department of Labor (DOL) 
under title IX of the Older Americans Act 
(OAA). It is administered by the Preretirement 
Planning Council (PPC), a private, nonprofit 
corporation based in Des Moines, Iowa, in 

— with the National Retired Teach- 
\ 


/ 
Ne i 


a 


ers’ Association/American Association for Re- 
tired Persons (NRT/AARP), State agencies on 
aging, and Job Service centers. 

RENEW grew out of a small model program 
developed in the early 1970’s by the Elderly 
Program Development Corporation in lowa 
City, lowa. That program caught the attention 
of the lowa Commission on Aging. Working 
with AARP, the Commission set up a larger 
project under OAA’s title IX. 

In its present form, RENEW is the brainchild 
of Dr. Darold Albright, formerly with the PPC, 
now president of the National Field Research 
Center. At the request of Glenn Northup at 
lowa AARP, Albright drew up a proposal for 
DOL funding. Albright’s plan merged the EI- 
cerly Program Development Center with the 
PPC, which served as project administrator; 
PPC has since taken sole charge of RENEW in 
its expanded four-State operation. lowa now 
funds its own program, Retired Iowans Com- 
munity Employment Project (RICEP). 

Although it counsels persons as young as 40, 
RENEW focuses on people like Newton, who 
are over 55. Last year, during Phase II of its 
operation (August 1977 through August 1978), 
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the four-State program placed 4,629 older 
workers in jobs. That figure represents almost 
a .400 batting average. 

In Georgia, as in the other States, the OWS’s 
constitute the core of the RENEW program. 
Like their counterparts in Arkansas, Florida, 
and Illinois, Georgia’s 20 OWS’s work 5 hours 
a day at local Job Service centers. 

The PPC coordinates Georgia’s OWS train- 
ing, which includes thorough grounding in the 
Employment Service’s application-taking pro- 
cedures and in the use of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (DOT) and emphasizes job 
development strategies, public relations tech- 
niques, and interview skills. Trainees videotape 
mock interviews, taking turns playing the roles 
of interviewer and applicant. After working in 
the field for a few months, the OWS’s return 
for follow-through training, organized by Mary 
McCormac, PPC/RENEW liaison for the State. 

The 20 OWS’s employed by the Georgia 
Department of Labor work in Albany, Athens, 
Augusta, Atlanta, Brunswick, Carrollton, De- 
catur, East Point, Cainesville, La Grange, Mil- 
ledgeville, North Dekalb, Rossville, and Savan- 
nah. Last year 4,473 applicants over 40 years 
old turned to Georgia RENEW for assistance, 
and 1,066—almost 25 percent—were placed. 

‘‘The whole idea of the RENEW program,” 
says Don Garner, manager of Atlanta’s Job 
Service center, ‘‘is to get older workers back 
into the job market, give them a chance to 
brush up on their marketable skills, and then 
find permanent employment.” 

Atlanta Older Worker Specialist Ruthe Bu- 
ker, 61, estimates that she interviews as many 
as nine people during a 5-hour day. She enjoys 
the work: ‘‘I like the people angle, because I 
have a feeling for people. I used to work for a 
collection agency, calling people on the phone; 
it was embarrassing to ask when they would be 
able to pay their bills. . . . | would much rather 
be helping people find jobs so they can pay 
their own bills.” 

‘TI can’t stagnate. I can’t just fold my arms 
and rock,” insists 74-year-old Agnes Ferrol of 
Carrollton, Ga. ‘‘Everyone needs to be busy at 
something. Work is a form of worship.” 

Acting on this belief, Ferrol became the first 
OWS trained in Georgia. Twice widowed, she 
has served in the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, been a legal secretary, and done office 
work for express and construction firms. She 
has lost two husbands, and her only son was a 
World War II casualty. In 1968, her retirement 
home burned to the ground, with ‘‘all my little 
treasures, as though my life was going up with 
them.” 
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But Ferrol bounced back. An OWS for 2 
years now, she muses, ‘*Perhaps I'll go into 
nursing ... I might take a course at Carroll 
Tech to be certified as a hospital aide.” 

In last year’s contest for the best slogan 
promoting National Employ the Older Worker 
Week, March 12-18, Carolyn Pasley Harrison 
took second prize with ‘‘Bank on the Older 
Worker: Get Higher Dividends.’’ She was 
named the best Older Worker Specialist of the 
Month in the four RENEW States when she 
placed 28 people during June from her Albany 
office. 

Struck by polio at age 3, Harrison had to 
learn to walk again, struggling through partial 
paralysis in her right arm and left leg. Yet by 
the time she was 8, she was packing and 
labeling crates in a local peach orchard. Work- 
ing part-time as a cashier, she attended Marsh 
Business College in Atlanta. Before marrying a 
minister in 1947, she had worked as a recep- 
tionist, secretary, head nursery school teacher, 
and bookkeeper. She has raised three children. 

During 1978 National Employ the Older 
Worker. Week, Harrison contributed to the 
public relations campaign by arranging an inter- 
view on local television for which she wrote 
the script. 

Mollie Heyman of the North Dekalb RE- 
NEW office won first prize in the slogan 
contest with her entry: ‘‘Hire the Keen-ager.”’ 
One of the more productive OWS’s, Heyman 
found a $3.30-an-hour job for a partially dis- 
abled woman as a salesperson in a local retail 
store. For a disabled 63-year-old man, she 
secured a job managing a fast-food restaurant. 
Earlier in the year, she placed a 67-year-old 
naturalized citizen as interpreter and clerk with 
a medical instrument firm which does extensive 
business in South America and the Middle 
East. 

A former OWS in RENEW Phase I, Georgia 
program coordinator Mario Arrango is a 73- 
year-old Cuban refugee who has been an Amer- 
ican citizen since the mid-1960’s. Before going 
into the wholesale lumber business in Cuba, 
Arrango had worked on his father’s sugar and 
cattle farm near Havana. After the Fidel Castro 
takeover, Arrango moved his family to the 
United States, where he launched a successful 
second career with the Business Planning Insti- 
tute, a Prentice-Hall subsidiary. 

In 1973, he retired to help his son, who was 
starting a business in Puerto Rico. Once that 
venture was well underway, Arrango returned 
to the States, where he has now launched his 
third career with RENEW. 


Louise Mitchell, 61, of Covington, Ga., 





worked as a legal secretary when she was in 
her 20’s, but had been out of the job market 
for 30 years. After her husband’s death, she 
worked at a variety of jobs such as washing 
poodles in a pet shop and doing housework, 
but constantly came up against the ugly fact of 
age discrimination. Many fruitless interviews 
taught her that older workers are all too often 
screened out in the hiring process. 

After an 11-year search and more than 100 
job interviews, Mitchell found a job with RE- 
NEW in Atlanta. While preparing for a full- 
time job, she has been working at the Atlanta 
center, honing her skills. 

Garner reports, *‘Mitchell is a good example 
of the RENEW program at work. Since joining 
us several months ago, she has increased her 
typing speed to more than 70 words-per-min- 
ute. ... So her marketable skills have im- 
proved significantly.” 

In response to RENEW’s intensive job de- 
velopment campaign, during National Employ 
the Older Worker Week, the personnel man- 
ager at a North Dekalb, Ga., chemical plant 
called Mollie Heyman at the RENEW office 
asking about prospective older employees. RE- 
NEW referred a 55-year-old retired executive, 
who was hired as a $12,000-a-year warehouse 
supervisor. 

An East Point grandmother of 13 who 
needed work but lacked job experience and a 
means of transportation turned to RENEW’s 
Patricia Ledford. Ledford found her a position 
in a day nursery within walking distance of her 
home. 

In Augusta, Ga., OWS James R. Milton 
interviewed a 60-year-old, widowed, unem- 
ployed woman. He arranged a job for her at 
Jefferson County Community Services, helping 
to transport elderly people to doctor’s offices, 
supermarkets, and drug stores. 

According to Arrango, the upper age limit of 
RENEW participants (with the exception of 
Newton) is about 76-78 years. Just this spring, 
Atlanta OWS Rossie Thomas placed a couple 
in their late 70’s as live-in help in a city 
household, the wife as a companion, the hus- 
band as a handyman. 

Some of the original Iowa projects for older 
workers suggest directions which Georgia and 
the other States might follow in future RENEW 
job development. In the Iowa Pesticide Inven- 
tory, 80 older Iowans were recruited and 
trained to survey all State retail outlets for 
banned pesticides. People over 55 proved to be 
especially well-suited to the task; they had the 
patience and tact necessary to handle store 
owners who were not always pleased to have 


State inspectors on their premises. Of the first 
5,000 inspections, there were only two com- 
plaints from retail establishments. 

According to Albright, the Iowa Public 
Water Systems Inventory, a project quite simi- 
lar to the pesticide inspection, *‘was a dandy.” 
Under the Safe Drinking Water Act, States are 
required to identify all noncertified public 
drinking water supplies. The task is critical in 
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outlying areas where motels, gas stations, and 
restaurants tend to cluster around highways. 
Since most of these establishments are not on 
city water, they have to be checked. Older 
workers not only brought the necessary diplo- 
macy to the job, but also close working knowl- 
edge of areas in which they had lived for 30 or 
40 years, sometimes a lifetime. Iowa was the 
first State in the country to complete the 
mandated inventory. 

The Water Systems Inventory instituted an- 
other feature which merits attention. Their 
program put an entire hierarchy in place, so 
that the survey was self-sufficient but open to 
outside monitoring at every level. Field inspec- 
tors, regional office staff, and a central State 
coordinator were all older workers hired specif- 
ically for the survey. 

Programs such as the Water Systems Inven- 
tory and pesticide survey are designed to get 
older workers back into the job market, to give 
them training and experience, but not to em- 
ploy them permanently. Typical jobs last from 
3 months to | year. Both the employees and 
the State understand that condition. There is 
no problem of States or localities being ‘‘left 
holding the bag.’ At the same time, States and 
counties often need help in handling title IX 
OAA funds, drafting guidelines, and formulat- 
ing programs. Organizations like the PPC and 
AARP can supply that help. 

Under OAA title III the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) and the Administration 
on Aging have started a national pilot project 
called the Senior Environmental Employment 
(SEE) program (Worklife, July 1978). Senior 
citizens have been trained to monitor airport 
noise, inventory dumps, test for air pollution, 
and survey strip mine reclamation. 

Latest revisions to the OAA by Congress 
contain a provision establishing a Senior Envi- 
ronmental Corps, to be operated under the 
aegis of the EPA, which would authorize title 
IX contractors to assign employees to projects 
designed to prevent further environmental de- 
terioration. 

Despite passage of the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act in 1967 and its extension in 
1975, ‘‘ageism,”’ the bias against older workers, 
persists. In fiscal year 1975, older Americans 
filed 5,054 complaints against business and 
industry. Amendments to the 1975 Act include 
a provision reaffirming the ban on all age-based 
discrimination in federally assisted programs 
and offers aggrieved persons the remedy of 
bringing civil suits. 

According to Arrango, the greatest challenge 
in job development and placement for older 
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people is ‘“‘convincing the employer that older 
workers still have lots of valuable work left in 
them that can be put to good use. And that the 
experience that most of them have is very 
valuable. 

‘‘A man of 70 may be slower, but he has a 
great deal of experience.’’ Arrango points out 
that no one wants to go to an inexperienced 
doctor or mechanic; people want to rely on 
skilled professionals who have genuine experi- 
ence in diagnosis. Such experience more than 
compensates for any ‘‘slowdown’’ caused by 
aging, he says. 

Arrango wants employers to look at what 
individuals can do, not at how old they are. 
Although progress is not rapid, Arrango knows 
that time is on his side. 

‘*Employers are at the point where they are 
not totally convinced to hire older workers, but 
they may have to,’ says Arrango. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 37.8 million 
workers—about 43 percent of the 92.3 million 
work force—are 40 years old or older. By 1990, 
there will be as many people over 60 as 
between 20 and 40 in the United States. The 
recent extension of the mandatory retirement 
age from 65 to 70 will speed the graying of 
American labor. By the turn of the century, 
there will be an estimated 68.1 million people 
over 50; the over-65 group will total 31.8 
million. 

As Neil Shaver of Triton International Man- 
agement Consultants points out, ‘In the course 
of an employee’s 40-year working career, pri- 
vate industry invests an average of about 
$385,000 in training, supervision, and equip- 
ment used in a job, exclusive of salary bene- 
fits.’’ Arrango tells prospective employers that 
such an investment should not be lost. He 
thinks that business and industry leaders are 
beginning to see the light: ‘‘It is becoming 
obvious to industry that it can no longer afford 
to discard such a resource.” 

The visibility of the RENEW project itself is 
helping. As Ed Fortson, supervisor of Services 
to Older Workers in the Georgia Department 
of Labor declares, ‘‘The main thing is that 
there is fresh interest in the older worker 
program in the State.” 

Coordinator Arrango adds, *‘When there is 
an acceptable level of skilled performance, age 
does not represent a handicap, but on the 
contrary, it has the added qualification: experi- 
ence. Any effort on our part to get this 
inescapable fact recognized will be of mutual 
benefit to business and senior citizens.” 

**RENEW is a promising and /ive program,”’ 
he concludes. m 
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When Sarah Longstreet came to the Green 
Thumb program a year and a half ago, she ha 
not worked outside her New Jersey home for 
30 years. At age 60, that does not make a Very! 
impressive resume for most employers. She 

was placed with the Somerset-Suss2x 
County,N.J., Legal Services for clerical ¥ 

work experience. She enjoyed 

her work, became totally 
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involved, and, after on-the-job training and long 
hours of apprenticeship, she is now a paralegal 
who can appear in court to plead a client’s 
case. 

She is only one of thousands of senior 
citizens whose talents have been tapped in a 
labor market that places high values on experi- 
ence, maturity, and judgment. 

The Senior Community Service Employment 
Program (SCSEP) is tapping those talents. This 
year, through projects like Green Thumb and 
others, more than 45,000 older workers have 
opportunities to earn and to contribute to the 
well-being of many in their communities. 

Projects in the SCSEP are operated by eight 
national sponsors that receive direct grants and 
by various designated agencies that receive 
funds through grants to all 50 States, territories, 
and the District of Columbia. Through cooper- 
ation by national and State sponsors, funds are 
apportioned to each State on the basis of the 
number of eligible participants. To be eligible, 
a person must be 55 years of age or older and 
be economically disadvantaged. 

The SCSEP was provided $200.9 million by 
Congress to operate the projects which started 
last July 1 and will end June 30, 1979. 

Like many other sponsors, the National 
Council on the Aging (NCOA) places emphasis 
On moving participants into permanent, unsub- 
sidized employment. Despite the fact that en- 
rollees are not forced to terminate after any 
fixed limit on length of participation, NCOA 
was able to place 26 percent of those leaving 
its projects into unsubsidized employment dur- 
ing one quarter of 1978. 

While the value of the work opportunities is 
apparent to participants and the public or 
private nonprofit agencies where they work, 
their contributions reach out into communities 
in many directions. For example: 

@ In San Antonio, Tex., SCSEP enrollees 
are assigned to a juvenile detention center to 
provide counseling on a one-to-one basis for 
first-time youthful offenders. 

@ In Augusta, Maine, an SCSEP enrollee at 
the Cooperative Extension Service followed up 
a request from a Congressman who had learned 
of the impending foreclosure on a low-income 
family’s home. The SCSEP worker persuaded 
that bank to wait and is trying to get disability 
certification for the head of the household. 

@ In Paintsville, Ky., the Big Sandy Com- 
munity Action Program, SCSEP participants 
were diverted from their usual jobs to provide 





John Wallworth is a freelance writer and journalism 
teacher at Garland Community College in Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark. 
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help with emergencies caused by a flood in the 
summer of 1977. Homemaker aides delivered 
food to flood victims and took them to the 
hospital or doctor’s office. Environmental aides 
and home repair aides helped to clean up the 
town. 

@ In Pana, Ill., Helping Hand—a nonprofit 
organization consisting of a used clothing store, 
a handicraft workroom and, at Christmas, a toy 
shop—is staffed mainly with SCSEP partici- 
pants sponsored by Green Thumb. Workers 
have learned to quilt, braid rugs, and make 
pillows. Many of their products are donated to 
shut-ins, nursing homes, the Pana Hospital, 
and to the Head Start Program. Last year, 
workers collected and repaired used toys, then 
distributed them to needy children. Projects 
like these, through careful use of the skills and 
experience of older workers, clearly have im- 
pacts on a community far beyond the projects’ 
size. 

Participants in SCSEP most frequently work 
half-time (about 20 hours per week). There is a 
limit of 1,300 hours a year, in an effort to 
provide as many work opportunities as possi- 
ble. While wages can vary according to the 
local prevailing rate for the job, most SCSEP 
participants earn the Federal minimum wage. 
Funded under title V (formerly title IX) of the 
Older Americans Act, the projects are admin- 
istered by the Office of National Programs, 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

In addition to Green Thumb and the National 
Council on the Aging, three other agencies 
have been national program sponsors for sev- 
eral years. They are the National Council of 
Senior Citizens, the National Retired Teachers 
Association/American Association of Retired 
Persons (NRTA/AARP), and the U.S. Forest 
Service. Last year three new national sponsors 
were added: the National Urban League, the 
National Center on Black Aged, and Asocia- 
cion Nacional Pro Personas Mayores. 

Together, the eight agencies receive 80 per- 
cent of the available funds, as directed by 
Congress. The other 20 percent is distributed in 
grants to States which were brought into the 
program in 1977. Under recent amendments, 
the amount of money going to States will grow 
somewhat faster than the amount going to 
national program sponsors if Congress in- 
creases Overall appropriations. Federal funds 
pay 90 percent of the costs with the remainder 
coming in cash or in kind from host agencies. 

Glen Nortnup, SCSEP director for the 
NRTA/AARP, is enthusiastic about the eco- 
nomic value of the program and what it does 





Hazel Hill stopped 
“sitting at home doing 
nothing” in Hot Springs, 
Ark., and got 

training from a 

nonprofit agency that 
helped her find 
rewarding work in a 
thrift shop. 


for people. *‘Every dollar we spend,’ Northup 
says, “returns $1.15 to the Federal Govern- 
ment. We take people off welfare and food 
stamps and place them in a tax-paying cate- 
gory.” 

On a winter site inspection of the SCSEP 
office in Des Moines, lowa, Northup woke up 
one morning to find himself snowed in at his 
hotel. Except for emergency vehicles, most 
mechanical transportation was paralyzed by the 
storm. At midmorning he decided to risk a 
walk to SCSEP employment sites near the 
hotel to drop paychecks through mail slots for 
the enrollees. What he found surprised even 
him. ‘‘Most other offices were closed, but 
some of the project sites were open and 
functioning because the older workers had 
determination enough to get to work,”’ he says. 

In a sampling of employer opinion Northup’s 
office learned that, on overall job performance, 
53 percent of the placements were regarded as 
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better than average or outstanding employees, 
while only 3 percent were rated unsatisfactory. 
Forty-two percent were above average or out- 
standing in ability to learn, 51 percent in ability 
to follow instructions, 65 percent in getting 
along in the workplace with coworkers and 
supervisors. Only 1 percent were regarded as 
unsatisfactory in these areas of job perform- 
ance. 

With respect to job attendance reliability, 68 
percent of the placements were rated as above 
average or Outstanding; 98 percent were re- 
garded as no more accident-prone than younger 
workers. Employers reported that 66 percent of 
the placements missed less work because of 
health problems or illness than other employ- 
ees, and only 8 percent had above-average 
absenteeism for these reasons. 

‘‘Elderly, poor persons who have survived 
to 65 or even to 55, have to be pretty sharp 
just to have made it,’” Northup points out with 
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grim candor. ‘‘If they can be placed in jobs, 
they’re steady, productive workers and often 
have a wealth of experience and knowledge. If 
they’ve survived, they’ve got it.”’ 

In Hot Springs National Park, Ark., where 
NRTA/AARP has a project, Hazel Hill, 59, 
had spent much of a decade alone. As she puts 
it, “‘Sitting at home doing nothing and getting 
into a real deep rut.’’ She says of SCSEP, “‘It 
has definitely turned my life all around. Before, 
I wouldn’t leave the house for anything. Now 
that I’m working again, I go and do things I did 
years ago.’ She was hired recently as a per- 
manent staff member by Abilities Unlimited, 
the nonprofit agency that trained her. 

Paul Obert, director of Abilities Unlimited, 
praises both Mrs. Hill and SCSEP: ‘*All the 
enrollees we have had from SCSEP are de- 
pendable people who need to work and want 
to work. They show up every day they’re 
supposed to, and they always have a good 
attitude about work—a rare thing today.” 

Esther McKeever, a local project director in 
Arkansas for the NRTA project, says, ““SCSEP 


is a total scope program. We take people where 
they are and do everything we can to turn their 
lives around. If they’re ready to go to work but 
simply can’t find a job, we place them with an 
agency. If they’re unfit for immediate work we 


do whatever is necessary to correct their prob- 
lems. 

‘*Many of our people could not get a job 
because of appearance,’’ she says. ‘‘Many 
have no teeth when they come for the first 
time. Before we place them in a training 
situation, we go to bat for them through private 
dentists and get them dentures at no expense 
to them or to us. If they need glasses, we 
contact the Optimist Club and arrange payment 
to a local specialist who tests them and pro- 
vides glasses. If they need clothing, we have 
an arrangement with Abilities Unlimited and 
send our clients to their thrift shop for clothing. 
We have another arrangement with a manufac- 
turer who fits them with new shoes. The 
community has given us tremendous support.” 
‘*Finally,’” McKeever adds, ‘‘when we have 
them put together physically and have them 
dressed acceptably, then we start to work on 
their attitudes. They're in training by that time 
and the changes are usually remarkable.” 

Paul A. Mayrand, who heads the Older 
Worker Work Group in the Office of National 
Programs, sees a growing need for more 
SCSEP job opportunities, despite the fact that 
funding has grown from $12 million in 1975 and 
$85.9 million in 1976 to this year’s $200.9 
million. Currently, the 25 million men and 
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women over 65 make up 11 percent of the 
population. By the year 2000, the number will 
go to 33 million, and by the year 2035 to 58 
million or 19 percent of the projected popula- 
tion. Today’s estimate is that 5 million persons 
are eligible for SCSEP, but funds available 
provide part-time jobs for slightly fewer than | 
percent of those eligible. Of those currently 
enrolled in SCSEP: 

63 percent are women 

25 percent are nonwhite 

23 percent are between 55 and 60 years of 


21 percent are over 70 years of age 
50 percent are working with agencies that 
provide direct services for older citizens 

@ 50 percent are working in more general- 
ized community service projects ranging from 
forest preservation and recreation to home 
rehabilitation. 

The statistics are useful to profile the group, 
but no statistics can profile what SCSEP is 
doing for the heart of the worker who said: ‘‘I 
feel like a new person when I can work. Before 
getting this job, it was bad to be getting old. 
Work keeps you younger.” @ 


Harold Southworth is 
learning library science 
and clerical work in the 
Hot Springs (Ark.) 
Rehabilitation Center. 





Seniors Help 
Seniors in 
“Centennial’ Coun 


by Louise Strayhorn and Jan Skinner 


Colorado is ‘‘Centennial’’ country: the High 
Plains of the State’s northeast are vast rolling 
prairies defined only by the forbidding wall of 
the Rockies on the distant western horizon. 
The nomadic Arapahoe and Cheyenne once 
roamed the area in pursuit of the buffalo; today 
the plains are sparsely populated, and the 
region’s inhabitants are largely dependent on 
cattle raising. 

Nudging the foothills of the Rockies is Weld 
County, where nearly half of the population 
lives in the town of Greeley, the county seat. 
The other half of the population—about 60,000 
persons—is spread out over nearly 4,000 square 
miles, mostly in or around isolated settlements 
of a few hundred residents. A typical small 
town is composed of a main street, a gas 
station, a grocery store, and a cafe. Often the 


railroad depot stands forlornly at one end of 


town, mute testimony to an era now gone, a 
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once vital link with the outside world lost when 
local rail lines were abandoned. Today, local 
residents drive up to 85 miles over rural roads 
to Greeley for social services, major shopping, 
and medical and dental care. 

A disproportionate percentage of the rural 
population is elderly, reflecting the tendency of 
younger people to seek better employment 
opportunities elsewhere. Typical of the towns 
with a large senior population is Grover. Its 
main street appears almost deserted even at 
midday, with few signs of activity except for 
the gas station and school yard. In winter the 
wind frequently howls around the frame houses 
and mobile homes, and in summer the sun 
beats down without relief. Yet despite its bleak 
surroundings, Grover is a vital and viable 
community, for which major credit can be 
given to the Weld County Senior Aide Pro- 
gram, an outreach program sponsored by the 
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Senior Aides 


Weld County Division of Human Resources 
(DHR). 

Seniors helping seniors is the theme of this 
program, which was created to develop an 
outreach network for older residents isolated 
from services available primarily in Greeley. 
The mandate to unite seniors and services has 
translated into the provision of information, 
referrals, and transportation. Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) funds 
and strong local support have allowed the 
program to grow from its first year as a pilot 
project with 11 aides to 17 aides in 1977 under 
title III funding from the National Program for 
Selected Population Segments. 

The towns where the aides are based have 
provided office space and phones, and the 
aides have developed a supportive network of 
volunteers within their own communities. This 
volunteer network has grown since the first 
year’s operation from 80 to almost 650 volun- 
teers, or about 40 volunteers per aide. Each 
aide has a volunteer driver who donates time 
and is reimbursed for mileage. Necessary auto 
insurance is covered by the Federal ACTION 
program. Other volunteers are not paid or 
reimbursed; they may also transport seniors 
and their car insurance is supplemented by 
Program for Local Services (PLS) group cov- 
erage. (PLS was an ACTION agency estab- 
lished in 1974 and disbanded in 1976. To 
preserve continuity of the program in Colorado, 
however, all PLS volunteers were transferred 


to VISTA at that time and are, therefore, - 


referred to as *‘PLS VISTA”’ volunteers. The 
Colorado Congress of Senior Citizens currently 
sponsors the PLS program.) 

Since 1975, supervision and coordination of 
the aides have been in the capable hands of 
project director Lanya Bump, a PLS VISTA 
volunteer and originator of the pilot project. 
She developed the program to respond to a 
common set of problems shared by the seniors 
in rural Colorado. While these were problems 
confronting rural residents of other ages as 
well, seniors were most seriously affected be- 
cause of their more limited personal resources 
and greater need for social services. The com- 
mon theme behind the problems for seniors is 
isolation—physical isolation from service agen- 





Louise Strayhorn served as project director of the 
documentation of the National Program for Selected 
Population Segments, which was conducted for the 
Employment and Training Administration by Abt Asso- 
ciates, Inc. Jan Skinner, with Michaelyn Holmes, senior 
analysts with Abt Associates, wrote a replication manual 
on the Senior Aide Program which is available from the 
National Technical Information Services, Springfield, 
Va. Stock No. PB 2833 76/AS. 
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cies, health care, and shopping and social 
isolation from other seniors and community 
residents. 

Isolation affects nearly all aspects of senior 
citizens’ lives; it even makes outreach difficult 
from the very beginning. An adage frequently 
used by Bump in describing methods to en- 
courage seniors to become involved in program 
activities is, “If you feed them, they'll come!”’ 

Maria Ickler, coordinator for the town of 
Pierce, had found this outreach approach quite 
successful. Weekly potluck luncheons in the 
Town Hall have met with enthusiastic response 
and provide opportunities to enlist support for 
other senior activities such as the renovation of 
a nearby building as a senior citizens’ center. 
Speakers, entertainment, or other social activi- 
ties are often scheduled after the meal. After 
one recent potluck a craft workshop was held 
to prepare gifts to sell at the annual Christmas 
bazaar. As Ickler states, ‘‘I like this job very 
much since it makes me feel that I am giving a 
real service to the community.” 

Inadequate nutrition is only one area which 


Supervisor Lanya 
Bump, originator of the 
pilot program, has 
been coordinator of the 
Program for Local 
Services since 1975. 





the Senior Aide Program addresses. The pro- 
gram also has been instrumental in helping 
seniors to maintain or regain an active role in 
their communities, and in the process, has 
promoted greater community involvement 
among residents of other age groups as well. 
Over 600 community volunteers have become 
active participants in program activities; the 
volunteers range in age from ‘*9 to 90” accord- 
ing to Bump. 

In Grover, for example, seniors and commu- 
nity volunteers are at the forefront of virtually 
all community activities. Seniors were actively 
involved in the construction of the Town 
Hall—built in 1975 as a Bicentennial project— 
which also serves as the senior aide station. 
Another Bicentennial project was the sewing of 
two large quilts commemorating the rich his- 
tory of the town. Individual squares depict 
specific historic events, pioneer families, his- 
toric structures, and other regional and local 
themes. The quilts will be displayed in a 
museum created out of the old railroad depot. 
Renovation of the depot and creation of the 
museum are current senior projects supported 
by a mining company engaged in exploration 
activities in the area. 

The town hall in Grover is a small, sturdy, 
yellow brick building which not only houses 
Civic activities and the senior aide station, but 
once a month becomes a clinic as well. Seniors 
gather at the Well Oldsters Clinic to have their 
heart rate and blood pressure checked and 
other routine tests performed by a team of 
nurse practitioners from Greeley. Vaccinations 
are given and prescriptions are filled. Arrange- 
ments are made for more specialized care in 
Greeley or elsewhere when it is needed. The 
clinic services are provided without charge to 
seniors, and volunteer drivers are available 
through the Senior Aide Program to bring 
seniors to the clinic and to provide transporta- 
tion to Greeley for doctor, dentist, or optome- 
trist appointments and other health care serv- 
ices. Virtually none of the communities served 
by the Senior Aide Program have hospital 
facilities, doctors, dentists, or nurses. 

The primary function of senior aide coordi- 
nators is to provide information to seniors 
about services available to them from Federal, 
State, and local agencies and how to go through 
the necessary steps to obtain the help already 
available. Typical activities for aides include: 


e@ Attending special workshops with agency 
representatives (for example, the Social Security 
Administration) to get comprehensive informa- 
tion on services available to seniors; 

@ participating in monthly senior aide coor- 


dinators’ meetings where updated information 
on agency services is provided; 

@ attending potluck dinners and other meet- 
ings to convey information to seniors; 

@ helping seniors on an individual basis in 
filling out forms, processing applications for 
services, and answering questions in person 
and by phone; 

@ recruiting and coordinating volunteers to 
help serve meals and provide transportation; 
and 

@ providing an information network enabling 
seniors to benefit from programs requiring 
quick response, such as the Fuel Crisis Inter- 
vention Program in August 1977 whereby over 
100 Weld County seniors received rebates on 
their heating bills for the previous winter. 


Most importantly, seniors know that there is 
someone in their community to whom they can 
turn, who is their friend, :vho knows them and 
their needs personally, and who will do every- 
thing possible to see that those needs are met 
from all available sources. 

Until recently Lochbuie, a town in rural 
Weld County, could not call itself a commu- 
nity. With little to recommend it beyond its 
proximity to Denver and Brighton, the mobile- 
home town grew rapidly in the early 1970's. Its 
mixture of young families and older people, 
however, sparked little community identifica- 
tion or involvement. Coupled with a lack of 
communication between age groups was a high 
incidence of juvenile crime. Senior citizens 
were especially affected; many simply stayed 
at home out of fear and mistrust of their 
neighbors, making few social contacts even 
with other seniors. Today Lochbuie is a real 
community, characterized by pride and a strong 
local identity. This sense of community is 
expressed in simple and direct ways: a cooper- 
ative effort to renovate a mobile home as a 
**town hall’’ and meeting place and social 
activities such as potluck suppers and card 
games sponsored by the local senior citizens 
group, the ‘*Afterglows.”’ 

Personal commitment and local support have 
been the keys of the Senior Aide Program’s 
success. Active participation by Walter Speck- 
man, executive director of the Division of 
Human Resources has kept the program going 
and growing over the years. In his words, *“The 
active. commitment of everyone involved, in- 
cluding the Weld County commissioners, town 
mayors, the project director, senior coordina- 
tors, and the local communities have contrib- 
uted to the program’s success. This enthusiastic 
support at all levels has been essential in 
making the Senior Aide Program a vital and 
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self-supporting program under the DHR um- 
brella. The program is unique because it draws 
on all departments of DHR to obtain services 
for seniors and focuses them to maximize the 
assistance which the Division has to offer.” 

The program’s achievements become more 
impressive when one looks at its shoestring 
budget. In 1977 it received $37,520 from the 
CETA title III National Program for Selected 
Population Segments, the smallest grant 
awarded under that program. Yet Weld County 
turned this small amount into a bootstrap for 
17 communities. Through a network of volun- 
teers, contributions of telephone, office space 
and meeting halls, Bump conservatively esti- 
mates in-kind contributions for the year at 
$230,000. This is indeed proof that minimal 
Federal outlays and maximum local participa- 
tion can be a winning combination. 

The success of the Senior Aide Program is 
also demonstrated by what has happened at the 
end of the CETA funding. Nine of the commu- 
nities now pay for their coordinator’s salary 
and four aides are paid with Green Thumb 
funds provided under title IX of the Older 
Americans Act. As of the fall of 1978 four 
projects no longer operate. However, an addi- 
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tional project has begun under supervision of a 
volunteer aide in an unincorporated, Spanish- 
speaking community. The countywide volun- 
teer network has continued to grow and dem- 
onstrates the grass roots support for the aides. 
Bump has successfully phased herself into an 
advisory capacity, and each of the coordinators 
now reports directly to his or her own town 
government. What began as a project for sen- 
iors, staffed by seniors, has turned into a 
broad-based effort which benefits the entire 
county and looks to have a long-term role in 
the delivery of social services. 

At the personal level, the success of the 
program translates into stories of the elderly 
gentleman who was moved from makeshift 
quarters in a dank and dingy basement to a 
newly renovated and furnished apartment; of 
help summoned in the middle of the night for a 
heart attack victim who thought immediately of 
calling the local coordinator when stricken; of 
town halls and senior centers built or renovated 
through the active participation of entire com- 
munities; of lives renewed by meaningful activ- 
ity and the opportunity to be recognized as 
valued and productive members of the com- 
munity. @ 
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This is a section of a 
quilt made by senior 
volunteers in Grover, 
Colo., in commemoration 
of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial. 
The work depicts the 
history of Grover and 
names its inhabitants. 
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Aid for Older Workers 


Increases 

The Employment and Training Admin- 
istration (ETA) continues to increase its 
services to older workers. Latest data 
reveal rises in four major forms of older 
worker assistance provided by ETA: The 
Senior Community Service Employment 
Program (SCSEP), Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) pro- 
grams, Employment Service (ES) assist- 
ance, and Unemployment Insurance (Ul) 
benefits. 

During the program year ended June 
30, 1978, SCSEP provided jobs for more 
than 45,000 older workers, who earned 
an average wage of $2.80 per hour. This 
compares with jobs for 37,500 during the 
previous program year. SCSEP provides 
part-time employment for low-income per- 
sons aged 55 years and older in commu- 
nity service jobs. Enrollees receive yearly 
physical examinations, personal and job- 
related counseling, job training, and 
where possible, placement into unsubsi- 
dized jobs. Participants may work up to 
1,300 hours a year, but average 20 to 25 
hours a week. Approximately 63 percent 
of the most recent participants were fe- 
male and 76 percent were aged 60 and 
over. 

Data for the first 9 months of fiscal year 
1978 showed 94,700 older workers partic- 
ipating in programs administered under 
titles |, Il, and VI of CETA. While this 
amounted to only a slight percentage 
increase in total CETA participation for 
older workers—4.3 percent of all CETA 
participants as compared with 4.2 percent 
the previous fiscal year—the actual num- 
bers were greater. During the same pe- 
riod (first three quarters) of fiscal year 
1977, there were some 18,100 fewer 
older workers in CETA programs. 

ES placements of olde persons in- 
creased markedly—up from 8.6 percent 
for all of fiscal year 1977 to 11.2 percent 
for the first 9 months of fiscal year 1978. 
And during the same period UI provided 
payments to an estimated 940,000 per- 
sons 55 and over, or 16 percent of the 
total number of persons receiving UI pay- 
ments. 

Repeated studies show that, by every 
common measure of job performance, 
older workers are at least as effective as 


Workers 55 and Over Served Through CETA and the 
U.S. Employment Service, October 1, 1977-June 30, 1978 


Age of Enrollees (45,000) in Senior Community Service Jobs, 


Percentage Distribution 


65-69 
(28%) 


younger people (See Employment and 
Training Report of the President, 1978, 
pp. 85-99). These studies show, for ex- 
ample, that workers hired after the age of 
40 tend to attain higher performance rat- 
ings within a shorter period of time than 
do those hired before the age of 30. One 
survey found that workers reach their 
peak performance between the ages of 
51 and 55; another that they do so 
between the ages of 56 and 60. 

The number of workdays lost for all 
reasons decreases with age. Workers in 





every age group over 50 lose fewer 
scheduled workdays than those in any 
age group under 50. A comparison of 
company records showed that production 
workers aged about 65 had better attend- 
ance, health, and injury records than 
workers in the same establishment aver- 
aging 20 years younger. 

William Shickler 





William Shickler is a program analyst, Office 
of Administration and Management, Employ- 
ment and Training Administration. 
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A CETA prime sponsor in search of an 
inexpensive, adaptable, and effective job search OF 
program need look no further than the Job 
Factory,® Massachusetts’ pride. The Job Fac- 
tory is based on an idea that apparently travels 9 
well, for its California counterpart has been n 
equally successful. 

This spells good news to CETA (Comprehen- TRY —4E 
sive Employment and Training Act) prime 
sponsors throughout the country, now coping 


with public service employment (PSE) termi- 
nees, who have somewhat limited alternative 


employment opportunities available to them. 


That disheartening prospect is considerably 
lightened by a look at Job Factory and its F TORY 
credits. 


By definition, a factory is the seat of some 








Ginger Davis is chief supervisor of information, Public 
Affairs Office, Massachusetts Department of Manpower : : 
Development. by Ginger Davis 
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kind of production. The Job Factory produces 
employable jobseekers. How is it done and 
how effective is it? To answer the second 
question first, overall placement rates for the 
Job Factory approach are 64 percent in Cam- 
bridge and 62 percent in Worcester; in Califor- 
nia, rates are 75 percent in San Mateo, 85 
percent in San Diego, and 80 percent in Yolo 
County (see WORKLIFE, October 1977). 

Statistics alone, however, cannot tell the 
whole story: They cannot measure the enthusi- 
asm and renewed self-confidence these pro- 
grams produce in participants. Which brings us 
back to ‘‘How did the Job Factory happen and 
how does it work?”’ 

The Job Factory was originated in 1976 by 
Albert Cullen and is a registered service mark 
of the consulting firm Manpower Development, 
Inc. Together with Joseph Fischer, director of 
the Cambridge Office of Manpower Affairs, a 


subgrantee of the Eastern Middlesex Human 
Resources Development Authority (CETA 
prime sponsor for Cambridge, Arlington, Bel- 
mont, Somerville, and Watertown), Cullen de- 
veloped a job search program for CETA-eligi- 
ble persons in the Cambridge, Mass., area. The 
program is supported by CETA title I funds 
and has an average cost per placement of $518, 
almost $2,000 less than the average on-the-job 
training (OJT) placement. 

Fischer, who as National Association of 
Business director in New Haven, Conn., devel- 
oped over $1 million in OJT contracts, along 
with Cullen, recognized that there was a large 
group of people, particularly blue-collar skilled 
workers, who had been unemployed for an 
‘‘overextended”’ time, given the labor market 
situation and their apparent qualifications. 

As Cullen points out, *‘Based on their ex- 
tended period of unemployment there was 
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Job Factory 


every reason to believe that both the quantity 
and quality of their jobseeking efforts were 
ineffectual. They had not been successful in 
helping themselves.” 

The approach was used successfully by the 
Norton Co., when it closed down a New York 
plant causing multiple layoffs of professional 
and managerial personnel. 

Cambridge Job Factory programs run for 20 
working days and are staffed by existing CETA 
personnel “‘loaned”’ to the program from their 
usual posts. Approximately 120 prospective 
participants (people who have been unem- 
ployed for at least 6 months) are contacted 
initially to insure that at least 20 will actually 
come the first day, always a Friday. A Friday 
start date allows participants time to relax after 
their first exposure and to evaluate continued 
participation in the program (most return on 
Monday). 

The program approach is direct and to the 
point. **For the next 4 weeks your job is to get 
a job,’ one Factory supervisor explains as the 
program begins. And that’s just what happens. 
A chief supervisor and two assistants staff the 
Factory, working with the participants who 
must punch a time clock. They help partici- 
pants develop leads and job search skills. The 
Factory provides all support operations such as 
resume typing, telephones, Xeroxing, and tak- 
ing messages. For working 40 hours a week (8 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m.), the workers receive the 
minimum wage of $2.90 per hour; persons 
eligible for welfare receive an incentive of $30 
a week and those receiving unemployment 
insurance get the difference between their ben- 
efits and the minimum wage. 

Shirley Damon is a senior counselor with the 
Cambridge Economic Opportunity Committee 
(CEOC), Inc., which operates employment and 
training programs for Cambridge CETA. She 
managed an employment agency for 7 years, 
owned her own business, and has conducted 
Job Factory and Job Shop programs for the 
past 2 years. When she speaks, participants 
listen. 

‘You should be able to report where you 
were for the last 15 years,’’ Damon tells 
people. 

‘*The followup is your second chance. You 
make a call to get an appointment; you make 
an appointment to get a job; you make a call 
after your appointment to give the interviewer 
a reason to reconsider you, to take your 
application and put it on top again, ahead of 
the others. 

‘*You've got to hear what people don’t say 
in an interview. You'll be hired because you're 
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the type of person the employer will be com- 
fortable with, not because you know how to do 
the job. The interview is your chance to bring 
out your personality.” 

If participants don’t get the job thev’ve 
applied for, Damon tells them to plunge ahead 
and try for the next one, reminding them, 
‘**You haven’t lost what you didn’t have.” 

During the Job Factory’s first week, partici- 
pants are instructed how to write a resume, get 
an interview, give a good interview, and follow 
up and succeed in getting a job. A workbook 
outlines the process step by step. Individual 
counseling is provided as needed and instruc- 
tional aides such as videotape recordings are 
used with good results. Group interaction also 
plays a large role. The group critiques individ- 
ual mock interviews which are videotaped and 
played back for review and comment. 

Ronald Hill, a 21-year-old high school grad- 
uate who lives in his family’s home in Cam- 
bridge, is a mental health worker in a position 
obtained during his second week in the Job 
Factory program. Hill left his previous job in 
the mental health field to move out of state. 
The move fell through and, jobless, he went to 
CEOC who referred him to the Job Factory. 

Hill is convinced the program works. ‘‘It 
taught me how to deal with an employer and 
how to communicate with him; that was a 
problem I'd had, particularly with interviews— 
I didn’t know how to talk to them. At the 
beginning of the program I answered an ad for 
a restaurant job and went for an interview. The 
employer was aggressive and I found myself 
retaliating (sic) instead of talking to him. I 
didn’t get the job, but I went back and had 
mock interviews with different professionals in 
the Job Factory workshop. I found out that 
when you go to talk to an employer it’s like a 
business deal. Before, there used to be a lot of 
time in between questions, but now I know 
how to keep a conversation going. I know how 
to turn around and ask questions of an em- 
ployer.” 

Midway through the program, he had an 
interview with a social service agency that 
provides counseling and health services—an 
interview that developed despite the fact Hill 
was first told there were no openings. As he 
explains, ‘‘I was just out walking around and I 
went in there. I had a resume I developed at 
the Job Factory with me and I asked to speak 
with the person in charge of hiring. The secre- 
tary told me there were no openings but I 
asked to see the person anyway, and when I 
did he explained about a position they have 
called a ‘street counselor.’ There were no 
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openings then, but I just heard from them that 
a position is now available.” 

Hill now wants to study for a degree in 
social work so he can help adolescents. He 
thinks the Job Factory program ‘*would help 
people out a lot; the workshop really worked 
for me and I hope they can help lots of other 
people.” 

‘Looking for a job is a horrible thing to go 
through.”’ says Marjorie Kirstein who, at 22, 
with ‘‘no degree or real full-time job,’ found a 
position as an administrative assistant for the 
director of a special education project at a 
major Boston university. 

‘*I know I’m capable and smart, but you 
have to develop a sense of yourself as a skilled, 
capable person that someone wants to hire. At 
the Job Factory they treat getting a job as a 
skill; if you develop that skill people will hire 
you because they see you as being employable. 
... I feel less terrified about doing it over 
again if I had to—I know what to do.” 

After 4'/2 years in banking Sue Yee went to 
the Job Factory because she wanted to become 
a computer operator. *‘Before, I never put the 
emphasis on the resume, but with the resume 
as a tool, I went on more interviews than ever 
before. Through the Factory, I learned how to 
present myself differently.” 

Now she is a customer service assistant in 
the billing department of a large manufacturing 
firm, a job she was offered after just a week in 
the program. The starting wage is good and she 
has a chance for advancement. 

Although the basic Job Factory is 4 weeks 
long, the CEOC has successfully adapted the 
format and runs week-long job shops. Partici- 
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pants receive the same ‘‘how to”’ instruction 
and counseling and, as with the Job Factory, 
placement rates are impressive. Both Nancy 
Brown, CEOC director and Pat Dilliplane, 
director of employment services, feel that the 
program is one of the best they’ve seen. 

When the CETA prime sponsor for “Yorces- 
ter, Mass., funded it, the Job Factory program 
operated out of the local Division of Employ- 
ment Security office, staffed by employment 
service personnel. The employment service ran 
six programs placing the majority of partici- 
pants in jobs paying $3 and more an hour. 

The Job Factory type of job search approach 
has proved successful elsewhere. In California, 
programs are operating in San Mateo, San 
Diego, and Yolo County. According to Tom 
Kelly, Federal representative for the California 
balance-of-State area, the annual needs assess- 
ment reflects an ‘“‘overwhelming’’ demand for 
information on job search programs. Kelly, 
who has been involved with job search training 
programs for 3 years feels ‘‘Its time has come 
as an idea. It’s part of a national trend toward 
people becoming more self-reliant. . . . People 
can do things for themselves; and it will 
improve long-time retention rates... .”” 

With preemployment job search programs 
working so well in Massachusetts and Califor- 
nia, there must be something to them—some- 
thing employment and training personnel 
should be investigating. 

Most important, the Job Factory teaches 
people to believe in themselves and shows 
them how to act on that belief in a way that 
brings them permanent, unsubsidized employ- 
ment. 
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Joseph Fischer, one of 
the originators of the Job 
Factory, is proud of the 
program's performance 
record. 

Photo by Peter H. Dreyer 








News & Notes 





The National Urban League was awarded a 
$2.8 million grant from the Office of 
National Programs, Department of Labor, 
to operate a Senior Community Service 
Employment Program at 11 sites in the 
northeast and midwest sections of the 
country. The program, funded under the 
Older Americans Act, provides part-time 
employment opportunities for low-income 
persons 55 and over in community serv- 
ice jobs with nonprofit and other agen- 
cies such as hospitals, libraries, 
schools, and community centers. 


* * * 


Washoe County (Nev.) opened a new Senior 
Citizen Service Center in Reno to pro- 
vide a single location for elderly per- 
sons to meet, seek guidance and solutions 
to individual problems, and participate 
in community programs. The 28,000- 
square foot building, at Ninth and Wells 
Ave., will be headquarters for four CETA 
subcortractors--Chore, Elderport, Care, 
and Share--all providing services for 
seniors. Chore offers in-home service, 
such as general house cleaning, yard work, 
shopping, carpentry, repairs, and deliv- 
ery of fire wood. Elderport provides 
transportation for the elderly and handi- 
capped. Care and Share focus on the nu- 
tritional needs of seniors and offer so- 
cial activities including trips, arts and 
crafts classes, lectures, and demonstra- 
tions. (See articles about other pro- 
grams for senior citizens in this issue 
of WORKLIFE. A special section dedicated 
to National Employ the Older Worker 

Week, March 11-17, begins on page 7.) 


a a 
Economically disadvantaged sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors attending Buffalo 


(N.Y.) high schools will be offered a 
Career Employment Experience Program 
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(CEEP) course, to sharpen their postgrad- 
uation job prospects and work attitudes. 
CEEP is jointly funded by the Buffalo 
Board of Education and the city's Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
program. The new in-school elective is 
viewed as a significant pooling of educa- 
tional resources and Federal human re- 
sources development funds to combat teen- 
age unemployment. 


* * * 


The Center for Community Change in Wash- 
ington, D.C., received a $281,667 renewal 
contract to assist 648 community-based 
organizations (CBO's) it was announced by 
Assistant Secretary for Employment and 
Training Ernest G. Green. The contract, 
funded under title III of CETA, provides 
(1) training and help in developing pro- 
grams for CBO's; (2) a clearinghouse for 
program information; and (3) aid to CBO's 
in participating in funding under CETA. 


* * * 


The National Commission on Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, 2000 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006, released a draft re- 
port which suggests changes in labor force 
concepts, definitions, and data collection 


methods. In 1978, the Commission, under 
the leadership of Sar Levitan, held public 
hearings in various parts of the country, 
and sponsored 32 background papers by some 
of the foremost experts in the field of 
labor statistics. 


* * * 


Timothy M. Barnicle, former legislative 
aide to the late Senator Hubert Humphrey 
and Senator Muriel Humphrey, has been 
appointed Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration regional administrator in 
Boston, Mass. 
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by Elizabeth H. Campbell 


The first day of work is a test. It is meeting 
the boss and working beside employees who 


perform their jobs skillfully and efficiently. It is 


learning the routines, finding your way around 
a new building, and lodking for a companion to 
share breaks. It’s a test, just getting past that 
first day. 


* For 20 youth in Tacoma, Wash., the first day _ 


meant all of this—and more. They were young 
women exploring what were once exclusively 
men’s jobs. They were new faces on the male- 
oriented military base, Fort Lewis.¥They en- 
tered work areas in which the last female 
worker had been a “Rosie the Riveter’” in 
World War II. Particularly in the nontraditional 


environment, the first day is a strong indicator 


of success; when muscles ache and joints 


stiffen, the new worker must push herself to 
face “‘round two,” the second day. . 

On their first day, four of the young women 
arrived at 8 am: at the Transportation Motor 
Pool—an oversized, oily ‘garage where cars, 
buses, and small trucks are repaired. They 
were to explore the duties of entry-level me- 
chanics. The chief of the motor pool met them 
almost silently. As the story came out, he had 
expected summer-hire youth—not women who 
wanted to find out what a mechanic did for a 
living. He did not want women in the shop. 
But with counseling he agreed to give them a 
chance. It took 2 weeks, however, before the 
four had ‘‘earned their boots’’—safety boots 
were ordered only after the women had dem- 
onstrated reliability and willingness to learn. 








Exploration 


The women stayed and gained considerable 
knowledge and skill. 

The 20 women were participants in the 
Vocational Exploration Program (VEP) spon- 
sored by the Tacoma Metro office of the 
National Alliance of Business (NAB). On a 
national level the program is sponsored jointly 
by NAB and the Human Resources Develop- 
ment Institute of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(AFL-CIO) and funded by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). Last 
summer, programs were offered in 60 cities and 
served approximately 6,700 economically dis- 
advantaged young people aged 16 to 21. 

VEP was designed to provide youth with 
knowledge and information regarding occupa- 
tions and careers and instruction on how to 
find and get a job. The Tacoma NAB nontra- 
ditional project represented one of three special 
emphasis programs of last summer’s VEP, the 
other two serving youthful offenders and the 
handicapped. The specific goals of the nontra- 
ditional program included learning about so- 
called ‘‘men’s jobs,”’ impacts on traditional 
female roles, and economic discrimination. The 
young women were exposed to telephone in- 
stalling, drafting, welding, carpentry, and paint- 
ing. They learned about sewage treatment 
plants, construction engineering, and diesel me- 
chanics, to name a few occupational areas. 

Something happened to both youth and em- 
ployers connected with the program. Youth did 
more than learn about careers and nontradi- 
tional environments. They said it changed 
them. Jobsite supervisors said they grew, too. 
They came to new points of view about youth 
and they became a pivotal force in shaping the 
program. 

‘This is VEP at its absolute greatest,’ says 
Genevieve (Gen) Tucker, director of Tacoma 
NAB Metro. ‘‘Nontraditional VEP programs 
spell economic and personal integrity for both 
company owners and youth.’’ She explained 
that emphasis on nontraditiqnal job exposures 
grew out of a national NAB conference, and, 
inTacoma, Dan Lazare, NAB Metro youth 
programs director, set to work with enthusi- 
asm. 

He interested Floyd Stevick in the idea—an 
important connection. Stevick is civilian per- 
sonnel director at Fort Lewis, and he offered 
job exploration slots for all 20 women. Stev- 
ick’s personal interest in the program overcame 
many obstacles and red tape. 





Elizabeth H. Campbell is a student at the University 
of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash., and was coordinator 
for the Vocational Exploration Program (VEP) at Fort 
Lewis, Wash. 
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Not all the women in the nontraditional VEP 
program in Tacoma fit the target population— 
high-school aged youth making career deci- 
sions. They were less advantaged. Some were 
dropouts. Many were on their own. To them, 
learning about the possibilities of entering a 
satisfying, well-paying job meant future sur- 
vival to them and their children. Some were 
disillusioned with traditional jobs. Five women 
joined the group on a work-release agreement 
from Purdy Women’s Treatment Center. The 
blend of women in high school and women on 
their own lent the program its unusual texture. 

One of the most important outcomes of the 
program was a human one—consciousness- 
raising. Throughout recruitment, orientation, 
the 6-week job exploration period, and debrief- 
ing, the women examined their self-concepts 
and their understanding of nontraditional jobs. 
Eighty women were interviewed for the 20 
slots. But only two women came into the 
program’s headquarters looking for a nontradi- 
tional program. For the rest, goals mirrored the 
teaching of parents and high school counselors. 
They hoped to be secretaries. They wanted to 
be businesswomen. And they had never heard 
of nontraditional jobs. Nontraditional jobs were 
a curiosity, not an ambition. 

‘“When I got a phone call about the program, 
I didn’t even notice it was a nontraditional 
program,’’ VEP youth Cheryl Simms says. 
**But when I heard more about it, I thought it 
would be different.’ 

Every woman who eventually ‘‘signed on’”’ 
came for her own reasons. To Julie Ward, 
learning about the plumber’s trade was a per- 
sonal challenge. ‘‘Most of my life, I’ve done 
what people told me I couldn’t do,” she says. 
‘*For 3 years, I was a newpaper delivery girl, 
even though my mom told me I couldn’t do it. 
By the time I finished, I was the best in the 
area. People told me I couldn’t be a plumber, 
either.”’ 

Linda Clark, another participant, was intro- 
duced to the electrician’s trade by a friend. 
However, he told her that a woman couldn’t 
be successful in the field. Clark says he be- 
lieved ‘‘women weren't any good because there 
was a woman in the office of his company, and 
she wasn’t any good.”’ Clark signed on in spite 
of the warning. 

During the week-long orientation period for- 
mal presentations were offered by women in 
nontraditional careers and by experts in the 
field. Debbie Gillespie of Work Options for 
Women, for example, related detailed informa- 
tion about entry into nontraditional careers 
through unions and apprenticeships. She was 
able to talk about hierarchies based on seniority 





and the cleanup chores that befall most new 
employees as ‘‘their dues’’ in the trade. Orien- 
tation also included field trips to Weyerhaeu- 
ser’s Sroqualmie Falls mill and to the port of 
Tacoma. 

Gen Tucker believes that it was during 
orientation that an understanding began to grow 
upon which the success of the program came 
to depend. She recalls one of the orientation 
speakers stating, *‘I call you women for a 
particular reason. It means that I recognize you 
as mature individuals, and that I expect you to 
be responsible.” 

‘Tucker says, ‘“That was the right footing for 
the program. We were able to begin building a 
rapport and trust. Later, conflicts were easier 
to resolve because of the quality of this early 
communication.” 

By the first day at Fort Lewis, the women 
had some idea of what to expect from the 
nontraditional environment. Nothing except 
first-hand experience, however, could prepare 
them for the range of reactions to a woman in 
an all-male shop. Most of the women immedi- 
ately became aware that the regular employees 
didn’t think a woman could be a good worker. 
They believed that women didn’t like to 
work—or to gei dirty. 

*‘On the first day, I helped with a tune-up on 
a truck. The guys in the shop showed me how 
to do it,’’ Cheryl Simms recalls. ‘‘I could tell 
they didn’t think I could be much good because 
I was a woman.” 

Families on the base were equally surprised 
by a woman in a ‘‘man’s job,”’ Julie Ward 
points out. The Fort Lewis shop sends 
plumbers to on-base homes. On one visit with 
her 33-year-old partner, a man came out of the 
house and did not see Ward’s supervisor in the 
truck. ‘The man looked around the truck for a 
while,’ she says, ‘‘and finally asked, ‘You're 
the plumber?’ 

‘*I said yes and then fixed his faucet.’’ Ward 
checked other problems and was able to repair 
them. Other times, Ward says, clients would call 
neighbors to tell them, ‘‘Guess what I have—a 
lady plumber!”’ 

Consciousness-raising was only one aspect 
of the program; another was having a positive 
job exploration experience. Gen Tucker points 
out, ‘‘Most women, unfortunately, start with 
less knowledge of skilled nontraditional voca- 
tions than men. Boys are encouraged to learn 
about light fixtures and sockets, if only for their 
own benefit. Women start at point zero.” 

Starting at zero means learning about the 
responsibility of workers in nontraditional jobs. 
The Tacoma project employed a full-time co- 
ordinator to assist both the young women and 


the jobsite supervisor. The youth needed an 
advocate to prevent them from being misused 
as secretaries or janitors. And the shop super- 
visors needed someone sensitive to their needs. 

The appointment of a coordinator seemed to 
suit the needs of both parties. When a woman 
was absent without calling the supervisor, for 
example, the coordinator visited the supervisor 
and discussed the problem. Next, the coordi- 
nator met with the youth and discussed her 
reasons for her absence. In a joint meeting, it 
became evident that the youth had neither 
realized the impact of her absence nor the 
supervisor's concern. The woman realized she 
was an integral part of the shop. 

Close contact with the shops became a 
fundamental part of the VEP program. With an 
office and a phone at Fort Lewis, the coordi- 
nator was within easy access of the jobsites. In 
almost daily visits at the beginning of the 
program, the coordinator became a familiar 
face in the shops. Gen Tucker says, *‘Formal 
visits could not have elicited the same response 
from the supervisors. Knowing the coordinator 
was just dropping by, they were eager to talk 
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Mary Ann Kennedy, 

16, concentrates 

on what piece of 
electronics supply 
equipment goes where 
during part of her jobs 
exploration program. 


Photos by Keith Bauer 





Exploration 


about their concerns and fears about women in 
so-called men’s jobs. By the end of the pro- 
gram, their concerns seemed talked out.” 

Tucker was pleased to see how the program 
became a source of pride. ‘‘After several 
weeks, many women developed an almost 
possessive feeling for their job explozation 
experience,’’ she says. When Linda Clark was 
asked what her job entailed, the youthful elec- 
tronics supply assistant offered a 20-minute 
description of inventory, cataloging, micro- 
fiche, ordering, and reordering. A question to 
the radio station operator prompted an expla- 
nation of amplitudes, equipment, and broadcast 
codes. And for Ward, the plumber, it was 
sinks, toilets, fittings on water heaters, hose- 
bibs, and sillcocks. 

The Fort Lewis jobsites had the attraction of 
broad exposure to a trade. Although they are 
considered ‘‘translatable’’ to the private sector, 
Tucker believes they are in some ways supe- 
rior. ‘‘A youth in a private welding shop will 
see one type of welding. At Fort Lewis, 
however, the youth would learn about propane, 
arc, and pipe welding,’’ she says. 

Of the women who entered the program with 
traditional goals, many left with new and differ- 
ent ones. Eleven plan to enter a nontraditional 
field or have already done so. Several women 
returned to school after having dropped ‘out. 
All the women reported that they clarified their 
goals. And a few women retained their tradi- 
tional goals but say they benefited from the 
experience. “It’s a good program for women 
who don’t want nontraditional careers, too,”’ 
Cheryl Simms says. ‘‘It helps them make a 
decision.” 

Both the youth and the supervisors had 
something to say about the program by the 
time it was over. The supervisor at the Trans- 
portation Motor Pool, who had insisted a 
woman couldn’t ‘‘do the job,” said, a little 
surprised, ** You know, they did the job. . .They 
really did the job. I wouldn’t mind employing a 
woman now.” Floyd Stevick points out that 
that story was not an exception. He says the 
program has had a decided impact on men’s 
attitudes about women in nontraditional jobs. 

‘‘At the Motor Pool, there’s more of an 
acceptance of females,’’ Stevick says. ‘‘In fact, 
they just hired a woman locksmith. Every man 
I’ve talked to has been really happy with the 
program. The only complaint is that it didn’t 
last long enough.” 

In a questionnaire, all the supervisors re- 
ported the youth were interested and motivated 
to learn. They agreed the youth grew in their 
ability to communicate with adults. 

The last day was much different from the 
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first for the youth. They talked about them- 
selves, the program, and nontraditional jobs. 
One said the program ‘‘gives young women the 
opportunity to learn about jobs they might 
never have considered. They don’t have to 
inherit occupations from their mom or dad 
anymore. It kept us off the streets. It taught 
responsibility. Nontraditional jobs show society 
that women are equal to men.” 

Another woman says simply, ‘‘The program 
changed me.”’ 

For Linda Clark the last day held a touch of 
irony. ‘‘On the last day,’’ she says, ‘‘I cleaned 
the stove in the shop. I did it because on the 
first day, that’s what they said I should do.” @ 


Cheryl Simms, 17, 
surprised experienced 
workers with her skill 
and interest in basic 
mechanics during the 
nontraditional 
Vocational Exploration 
Program (VEP) at Ft. 
Lewis in Tacoma, 
Wash. 








Employment and Training Abroad 





Inter-American Labor 
Ministers Conference - 

In November 1978 the labor ministers 
of the United States and 23 countries of 
South and Central America and the Car- 
ibbean met in Lima, Peru, under the 
auspices of the Organization of American 
States (OAS). The United States delega- 
tion, headed by Under Secretary Robert 
Brown and Deputy Under Secretary How- 
ard Samuel, included representatives of 
the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion (ETA) and other Department of Labor 
agencies. 

Employment and training policies were 
a central concern of the discussions at 
the conference. The resolutions adopted 
foreshadow increased cooperative activity 
among the member countries of the OAS 
in the areas of employment and training. 
The ministers agreed upon a series of 
specific measures designed to strengthen 
the Program of Social Development of the 
OAS. A major emphasis in the program is 
the provision of technical assistance and 
information exchange among the member 
countries with respect to employment and 
training programing. For example, in the 
past, the OAS has carried out technical 
assistance seminars to strengthen em- 
ployment program planning, employment 
service administration, and occupational 
training in individual countries. 

Under Secretary Brown helped set the 
stage for expanded OAS activities in the 
field of employment and other social 
areas in his opening remarks to the con- 
ference: 

“We are here because we believe that 
carefully targeted activities in such fields 
as skills training, labor statistics, workers’ 
banks, and labor administration, among 
others, are critically important in the over- 
all effort to provide economic develop- 
ment meaningful to the millions of workers 
and their families throughout the Latin 
American and Caribbean area. We con- 
tinue to believe that more emphasis must 
be given to work in the labor field in the 
interest of the ‘poorest of the poor,’ and 
we are here because we believe that the 
OAS has an obligation to play a leader- 
ship role in bringing this about.” 

The ministers proceeded to debate, 


draft, and then adopt resolutions 

calling for a series of specific 

new initiatives. In the area of 
employment, the OAS and other 
international organizations were 
called upon to help.establish national 
training courses for employment program 
specialists of whom many countries are 
seriously short. It was also proposed that 
information be exchanged regarding the 
analysis of employment problems and the 
design of appropriate program strategies 
to meet these problems. The ministers 
emphasized the necessity for cooperative 
action in the area of job training and 
called for special efforts to organize na- 
tional vocational training systems and to 
upgrade existing systems in the OAS 
countries. The need to coordinate the 
work of national labor ministries, educa- 
tion authorities, business and labor in this 
regard was stressed. 

ETA is expected to play an important 
role in the Department of Labor’s overall 
participation in these expanded technical 
assistance and other cooperative efforts 
in the OAS community. 


International Review of Brazil’s 
Employment System 

At a 2-week seminar in September- 
October 1978, the Ministry of Labor of 
Brazil formally initiated an international 
review of its recently developed national 
employment system (SINE). Representa- 
tives of international organizations and of 


12 countries—including an official of the 
Employment and Training Administration 
representing the U.S. Department of La- 
bor—studied the rapidly growing network 
of SINE offices which provide placement, 
testing, counseling, and referral services 
throughout Brazil. Although formally es- 
tablished in 1975, the system was not 
implemented until 1977. 

All of Brazil’s states have a SINE pro- 
gram at some stage of development but 
the most advanced and comprehensive 


systems have been installed 

in the industrialized states of 

the south and southeast. In Sao 

Paulo, forexample, a computerized 

* worker-job matching system is 

in full operation. The government of Brazil 

will be working cooperatively with the 

United States and other industrialized 

countries in the further development of 

the SINE system. Priority areas of con- 

cern are the further refinement of the 

labor exchange services—particularly the 

development of supporting programs of 

research and labor market information— 

and the establishment of programs of 

training and selective job creation for the 
unemployed and underemployed. 


Lloyd Feldman 





Lloyd Feldman is Deputy Director of the 
Office of Policy and Planning and specialist on 
foreign labor market programs in the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, Department 
of Labor. 
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Book Reviews 





Pressure for Uniformity 


The Work Ethic in Industrial America, 
1850-1920 


by Daniel T. Rodgers 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
and London, 1978. 300 pp., $15.00. 


With its substitution of power—wind, 
water, steam, and later electricity—for 
manual and animal effort, in agriculture 
as well as manufacturing, and with the 
development of the factory system in 
place of the domestic workshop, the in- 
dustrial revolution effected social up- 
heaval as well as technological change. 
With the beginning and continual growth 
of standardization in the 19th century, a 
third element, the pressure for uniformity, 
was added. In The Work Ethic in Industrial 
America, 1850-1920, Daniel T. Rodgers 
explores the impact of indusirialization on 
American labor, as reflected in attitudes 
and ideas about work. 

The spirit of industriousness thrived in 
the moral climate of this country; work 
was viewed not only as a means of 
achieving success and as an expression 
of one’s own Creativity, but also as an 
obligation to society and a moral impera- 
tive. With mechanization, however, many 
tasks which had previously been per- 
formed by one worker were divided and 
subdivided for the sake of efficiency. Con- 
sequently, the individual made only a 
small, perhaps unidentifiable, contribution 
to the final product and certainly had no 
latitude for personal expression. Further- 
more, the worker’s job became increas- 
ingly routine. As the scale of production 
became larger, the likelihood of employ- 
ees becoming employers grew more re- 
mote. Thus the quality of worklife 
changed both in the short run and over 
the longer term career outlook. 

As Rodgers demonstrates, 19th century 
thinkers were deeply concerned with the 
need for new work incentives. Various 
alternatives were attempted in the effort 
to integrate the interests of labor and 
employers, such as workers’ coopera- 
tives, profit sharing, and stock purchase 
plans. The piecework approach was used 
as an alternative to day wages, which 
were feared to be a disincentive to pro- 
ductivity. Time studies were developed to 
find the most efficient way of performing 
a task; the “scientific” management es- 
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poused by its famous promoter, Frederick 
W. Taylor, held more appeal for employ- 
ers than for labor, however, which re- 
sented what was seen as an additional 
constraint on individual initiative. 

The work ethic was not only an issue in 
the industrial sphere, but as Rodgers 
discusses, it became a general moral 
concern. Even the younger generation 
was subjected to the philosophy, as re- 
flected in the success-oriented children’s 
literature of the period. Feminists saw 
work as the key to solving the problems 
of women; there was dissension, how- 
ever, as to whether women’s working 
roles should be in the domestic or more 
worldly arenas. 

The Work Ethic provides a fascinating 
historical perspective on conflicting 
attitudes toward work in a period of 
dramatic economic and social change. 


Susan Krug Friedman 





Susan Krug Friedman, former editor and re- 
search associate at the W.E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is a freelance writer and editor in Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. 


A World We Have Lost 


Rockdale: The Growth of an American 
Village in the Early Industrial Revolution 


by Anthony F.C. Wallace 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1978. 554 pp., 
$17.50 


Who are we and how did we get this 
way are the two central questions in the 
mainstream of current American historiog- 
raphy. To answer them, more and more 
historians are making detailed localized 
studies of individual groups within our 
society in particular places at particular 
times. 

Anthony Wallace has picked Rockdale, 
a district of cotton mill hamlets in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania between 1820 and 
1865 in an attempt to understand the 
growth of a liberal Christian capitalistic 
work ethic, which he sees at the heart of 
early American industrial development. 
His detailed and scholarly book reveals 
some of the best and worst aspects of 
this type of historical study. 

The first half of the book reconstructs, 
physically and intellectually, the seven 
mill hamlets comprising Rockdale. To 


Wallace, a cultural anthropologist and a 
native of the area, the mute stones of the 
deserted factories, mansions, and tene- 
ments speak eloquently of a world we 


‘have lost; of a world “which lies just 


beyond our lives, but from which much of 
the character of our lives has been 
drawn.” 

For over 10 years, Wallace combed 
through letters, diaries, newspapers, busi- 
ness ledgers, church records and other 
minutiae gathering dust in small town 
historical society archives. 

And yet, while the author immersed 
himself in this period until, as G.M. 
Young, the noted historian of Victorian 
England advised, he heard “the voices of 
the ages whispering in his ears,” the 
resulting profusion of facts often over- 
whelms and distracts the reader from 
grasping the important theories he ad- 
vances. 

The second, and more interesting, half 
of the book describes the ideological 
struggle which was waged along the 
banks of Chester Creek between the 
proponents of utopian socialism and 
those of evangelical Christianity. The re- 
sult of this struggle to determine the 
character of early American industrial so- 
ciety offered the promise of earthly pros- 
perity to all who worked, and spiritual 
prosperity to all who had faith. The work- 
ing out of this scheme of salvation re- 
sulted in a harmony of interests that, the 
entrepreneurs of Rockdale believed, was 
the natural state of society. 

Wallace sees this triumph of a pater- 
nalistic, evangelical Christian capitalism 
as the impetus behind early American 
industrial expansion. Other historians of 
the labor movement in the 19th century see, 
instead, a separate working class culture 
emerging which was frequently in conflict 
with the dominant business ethic. The 
workers of Rockdale, unfortunately, are not 
heard from on this subject in Wallace’s 
book. 

But, like most important books, 
Rockdale’s flaws should encourage others 
to travel into that remote, yet strangely 
familiar, country that is our past. 


Gordon Berg 





Gordon Berg, a frequent contributor to WORK- 
LIFE, is a writer in the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
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CETA prime sponsors with public service employment (PSE) terminees 
may find good news in an article about a Massachusetts job placement 
program in this issue of WORKLIFE. For details, see Out of Work? Try the 
Job Factory, beginning on page 22. 








